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A Bit oF UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM. 
The Wall of a Gate to the South of the Pool of Siloam, 
uncovered by ‘Bliss. Photograph by J. A. M. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A REPORT OF THE ACTING DIRECTOR 


The first half of my year as Acting Director is now over, and it may 
be well to give a brief survey of our activities up to date. . 

In the archeological field naturally not much ‘could be done. I 
visited all the sites being excavated, and reported to the Committee on 
the finds at Ascalon and Gethsemane, and to the local authorities on the 
condition of the site of ancient Tiberias, and the illicit digging there. I 
have attended all the meetings of the new Archeological Advisory Board 
save one, and watched carefully for American archeological interests. 
Much of my time has been spent in familiarizing myself with the material, 
especially in the ceramic and archit ral line, for which there will be a 
good opening in the way of prac’ —vork soon. 

Our school has now enterea definitely upon the new stage in its 
history ushered in by the negotiations last year with the British School. 
Our library has been moved into new quarters in their building, at con- 
venient walking distance, with nearly twice the room for books, and has 
been augmented by gift, purchase and exchange until it is now a respect- 
able up-to-date working library. We provide part of the furniture, and 
the British furnish the heat and care. The new national museum, con- 
sisting of the old Turkish museum arranged by Bliss and Vincent, the 
whole of the Beth-Shemesh finds, and the objects found so far at Ascalon 
or purchased by the Department of Antiquities from various sources, is 
almost in order, and occupies the same floor as our libraries. It is easy to 
see the value to our future work of so fine a collection of Palestinian 
antiquities ready to hand. Our cooperation with the British School 
extends in a number of directions further, to a-series of joint lectures, 
given by the faculties of the British and American schools in the fall, to 
be renewed in the spring to collaboration in the solution of archeological 
problems, and to the provision from time to time of free transportation 
to the Director of the American School in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities. 

; We have arranged for a series of a dozen lectures at the building 
of our School, six by the Director, and six by his associate. So far three 
have been given by the Director, on the Old Testament, and the attend- 
ance has been fully equal to the capacity of our small hall, though adver- 
tising was very cautious. 

The Director has devoted much of his time to the preparation of 
papers dealing with different phases of Palestinian archxology, historical 
geography, religion, and history. Besides, he has kept in constant touch 
with the local Arab scholars, both philologists and folklorists, and has 
constantly labored to enlist their efforts and preserve their interests in 
the great task of saving the records of Palestinian folklore and popular 
religion. 

Professor McCown has made the most excellent use of his time, by 
studying the manuscript collections in the Greek Patriarchate, and estab- 
lishing the most friendly relations possible with the Greek authorities, 
who have showed us every courtesy, as a result of his efforts. He has also 
secured what will be a unique collection of studies and photographs of 
the local Palestinian welis, or shrines, and through Mr. Haddad, myself, 
and the other folklorists mentioned above, has secured illustrative material 
of a very interesting character. His results will be presented, I believe, 
in a series of lectures next winter at Garrett Biblical Institute; I have 
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—_ to prepare this material for publication in the Annual of the 
Schoo 

I am on the track now of some extremely interesting and important 
folkloristic and sociological work. The Gipsies of Palestine are much 
more closely akin to their Hindu brethren than the European Gipsies, and 
their folklore is intensely interesting, while their name and language 
(Tutt) is identical with the Tutt of Persia, mentioned by Tabari, and the 
Tat of modern India, which does not appear to have been noticed hitherto. 


THE STAFF FOR NEXT YEAR 


Dr. Albright has been reappointed Acting Director for 1921-22. 
With him will be associated Prof. W. J. Hinke, of Auburn Theological 
Seminary, as Annual Professor. Professor Hinke is an Old Testament 
scholar and Assyriologist. Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., of the University 
of Pennsylvania, will spend the coming winter in the Orient, and he has 
been appointed a lecturer in the school. He expects to arrive there in 
January, after a stay in Egypt. Prof. Kemper Fullerton, of the Oberlin 
School of Religion, will also be in Jerusalem for the latter part of the 
winter and will be asked to serve on the Staff. 

William E. Staples, M.A., of Victoria College and Toronto University, 
Toronto, has won the Thayer Fellowship in the school, granted by the 
Archeological Institute, and will be in the school next year. We under- 
stand that one of the Yale Graduate Fellowships will send a student for 
the same year. Prof. W. H. P. Hatch, of the Cambridge Theological 
School, has been appointed Annual Professor for 1922-23. 


THE SCHOOL OF MESOPOTAMIAN ARCHAZOLOGY 


Since December, 1913, the Archzological Institute of America has 
had under appointment a committee for the establishment of a school of 
archeology in Mesopotamia. Within six months after the appointment 
of the committee the great war broke out. Naturally while the war lasted 
nothing could be accomplished. When, in 1916, the late Dr. William Hayes 
Ward died he left his Oriental library to an American school of arche- 
ology to be established in Mesopotamia, provided such a school were 
established within ten years of his death. 

The committee in charge of this matter consists of the following 
gentlemen: George A. Barton, chairman, Albert T. Clay, Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., James A. Montgomery, Edward T. Newell, and James B. Nies. 
With one exception they are all members of the Executive Committee of 
the school at Jerusalem. It is the purpose of the committee, to make 
the school in Mesopotamia an ally or a branch of the school at Jerusalem. 
The archeological discoveries in Mesopotamia have illuminated the pages 
of the Bible more, perhaps, than those made in ‘any other land. Dis- 
coveries in Mesopotamia are of greater interest to students of the Bible 
than to any one else. Assyriologists are always primarily students of the 
Old Testament. It is, accordingly, proposed to establish a library and a 
students’ workshop at some point in Babylonia, probably at Bagdad, and 
to have on the staff of the school at Jerusalem an Assyriologist who can 
also act as Director of the school in Mesopotamia, who, during the winter 
months, will be able to take from Jerusalem to Mesopotamia such students 
as may 'be qualified to profit by a period of study in the Tigris-Euphrates 
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Valley. It is possible now, or will be as soon as peace returns to the 
Levant, to make the journey from Jerusalem to Bagdad nearly all by rail - 
at a comparatively small expense, so that from this point of view the plan 
is entirely practicable. The climate of Mesopotamia makes summer study 
almost impossible, so that students would naturally wisk to return to the 
Mediterranean coast before the heat of summer. 

During the early months of 1920 Professor A. T. Clay, a member of 
the committee, visited Mesopotamia and made arrangements for the 
opening of the proposed school as soon as peace returns to that distracted 
land, and when funds are in hand to cover the expense involved. The 
chairman of the committee will be glad to receive subscriptions for this 


purpose. 


THE FUND FOR BIBLICAL AND ORIENTAL ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


It has been decided by the joint committees of the schools in Jeru- 
salem and Mesopotamia to establish a fund for Biblical and Oriental 
archeological research. Hitherto no attempt has been made to secure 
small yearly contributions toward our American work in Palestine. 
Patrons of the school in Jerusalem have contributed a hundred dollars 
each and no recognition has been given to smaller donors. The British 
Palestine Exploration Fund has for many years secured a considerable 
annual income from smaller contributions, and, by the organization of 
this Fund it is hoped that contributions amounting in the aggregate to 
much. may be secured from subscribers of small amounts. Professor 
James A. Montgomery is chairman of the Fund, Professor George A. 
Barton, its secretary and treasurer. The committee has been fortunate 
in securing Professor Mary I. Hussey, of Mount Holyoke College, as 
field secretary. Her address is at present 4 Bryant Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. The object of the Fund is to aid in the maintenance of the Amer- 
ican schools of archeology in Jerusalem and Mesopotamia and to enable 
them to carry on excavations. There will be an annual meeting of the 
Fund each year during Christmas week at which a lecture or address on 
some phase of Biblical archeology will be delivered. The officers of the 
Fund will be glad to coéperate with local subscribers or groups of sub- 
seribers in arranging lectures in any locality where one or more lectures 


may be desired. 
For further information, address Professor Mary I. Hussey, 4 Bryant 


Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE FINANCIAL NEEDS OF THE WORK 
In our last BULLETIN we appealed for sixty new $100 subscribers. 
Since that time two universities have enrolled themselves as contributing 
institutions and ten individuals have subscribed $100 each. Not all of 
these are able, however, to contribute that amount each year, and by 
the death of the late Dr. Joseph G. Rosengarten, of Philadelphia, the 
school lost one of its most liberal patrons. 


ADVANTAGES OF STUDY IN PALESTINE 


To the linguist and philologist Jerusalem offers opportunities not 
second to those for the archeologist. In Jerusalem one may hear the 
following languages spoken constantly on the street: Arabic, Hebrew, 
English, German, French, Spanish, Italian, Armenian, Greek and Russian; 
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often also Turkish, Amharic, Hindi, Georgian, etc. The opportunities 
for learning to speak Hebrew and Arabic are most excellent, while locai 


journals and lecture series furnish the incentive to learn these languages _ 


from the practical literary side as well. 

Instruction in the School is carried on by lectures, conferences, field- 
trips, and more elaborate expeditions, in which the topography, antiquities, 
customs, language, and folklore of the country are studied. Whenever 
possible, the wishes and interests of the student are consulted in planning 
the work, and mapping out itineraries. The libraries of the British 
and American schools are both housed in the same building, where 
the new national museum is also located at present, thus affording the 
greatest convenience for archeological study. Excellent museums are 
available for study at the French School, at Notre Dame, in the German 
Catholic building at the Dormitio, at Saint Anne, and elsewhere. 

An idea of the opportunities open to students of the American School 
in Jerusalem may be gained by citing the courses offered at the Ecole 
Biblique et Archéologique by the Dominican Fathers of the Convent of 
St. Etienne during the academic year 1919-20. During that year Pére 
Lagrange gave a course on the ‘‘Exegesis of the Gospel according to 
St. Luke” and a course on “Questions of Introduction and of Biblical 
History”; Pére Dhorme, on “The Exegesis of I Kings” and ‘The 
History of the Kings of Assyria”; Pére Savignac, on ‘‘The History of the 
Jews from the Maccabees to the Destruction of Jerusalem’’ and on 
“Hebrew, Nabathaean, and Palmyrene Epigraphy’; Pére Carriére, on 
“The Geography of the Holy Land” and on ‘The Hebrew Language”’; 
Pére Abel, on “The Topography of Jerusalem”; Pére Vincent, on ‘‘Semitic 
Sanctuaries’; Pére Jaussen, on “Legislation and Customs of the Arabs 
in Comparison with the Bible”’. 

It should be remembered that each of these professors is one of the 
foremost authorities in the world on the subject taught, and that the 
Ecole Biblique is but one of the institutions the courses of which are open 
to students of the American school. From the consideration of such a 
program, one obtains a concrete impression of the richly laden table which 
is spread before an eager student in Jerusalem. 


- PROFESSOR CLAY’S TRIP TO MESOPOTAMIA 


The Executive Committee of the school in Jerusalem and the Com-. 


mittee of the Archeological Institute on Mesopotamian Archeology 
united in sending Professor A. T. Clay, of Yale, to the East in 1919-20. 
During that year Professor Clay was the Annual Professor at the school 
in Jerusalem and performed noteworthy service for that school both in 
Europe and in Palestine. During the early months of 1920 he also visited 
Mesopotamia. While he and the committees had planned this visit before 
he left America, it was made possible by the British Administration, 
which took Professor Clay to Mesopotamia and back as its guest. 
Professor Clay sailed from Suez to Bombay, where he reémbarked 
for Basra. While in the Tigris-Euphrates Valley Professor Clay visited 
the sites of the principal excavations—Ur of the Chaldees, Eridu, Telloh, 
Nippur, Babylon, Ashur, Nineveh, and Khorsabad. He also made obser- 
vation of many other mounds. In Bagdad he conferred with the British 
Administration and with the American Consulate concerning the estab- 
lishment of an American school there. The representatives of both 
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governments were found to be favorable to the enterprise, and the way 
is open for the establishment of the American school as soon as funds for 
the purpose are available. 


A NOTEWORTHY GIFT 

The Zion Research Foundation, of Brookline, Massachusetts, has 
donated a thousand dollars to the American School of Oriental Research 
in Palestine toward American research “where early Christian documents 
might be found.” The gift is made on condition that the Foundation 
shall receive photographic copies of the originals of any documents that 
may be discovered, and translations, when such are made. If successful. 
the Directors of the Foundation are willing to renew the gift every year 
for five years. The Executive Committee of the school have accepted 
the gift and are making investigation as to the most promising field of 
research in which to employ it. 


AN ASSYRIAN CODE OF LAWS 

Our readers will remember the notable discovery of the Code of 
Hammurabi which was made by the French a little over twenty years: 
ago at Susa. This discovery has now been matched by the discovery of 
a part of an Assyrian code of laws by the Germans, who have since 1902 
been excavating at Kalah Shergat, the site of the city of Ashur, the ancient 
capital of Assyria and the city from which that country took its name. 
The excavation itself was brought to an end by the outbreak of the war 
in 1914, but during the war German scholars were quietly editing tablets 
that had been discovered. In 1920 Dr. Otto Schroeder published six 
fragments of. tablets, which formed part of a series of tablets which con- 
tained an Assyrian code of laws. They were published in No..35 of the 
scientific publications of the German Orient-Gesellschaft. Only two of 
the fragments are of considerable size. The first of these contains fifty- 
five sections of laws; the other, eighteen. The text reached America 
last autumn, but Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., of our Executive Com- 
mittee, has published a translation of these tablets in the current number 
of the Journal of the American Oriental Society. The first tablet contains 
’ laws relating to women; the second, laws relating to fields and land. 
The regulations are quite detailed and introduce us to the inner workings 
of Assyrian social organization. When we compare these laws with the 
Code of Hammurabi, they reveal the Assyrians as more cruel and less 
civilized than the Babylonians. This was known from texts previously 
discovered, but, since nothing reveals the social life of an ancient people 
so fully as their laws, many interesting details are now added. Scholars 
will for a long time be busy comparing these laws with the Code of Ham- 
murabi and with the Pentateuch. 


A BABYLONIAN ACCOUNT OF PARADISE, THE FALL AND 
REDEMPTION 

Among the tablets discovered at Ashur are some fragments of that 
great Babylonian Creation Epic, parts of which were discovered fifty years 
ago by George Smith. These fragments not only supply some missing parts 
of the first tablet of the poem, but give us practically the whole of the 
sixth tablet, of which we knew previously only a few lines of the beginning. 
This tablet contained, it was known, an account of the creation of man, 
but, now that its text is before us, we find, to our surprise, that it con- 
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tained much more than that. It contains the Babylonian equivalent of 
the Garden of Eden, the Cherubim, and the Fall of Man, but, most sur- 
prising of all, it has also an.account of redemption by the death of a god. 
It is needless to say that the atmosphere and point of view of the narrative 
are quite different from that in Genesis. Nevertheless the main features 
of the narrative in Genesis are represented in it. These tablets, published 
in Germany in 1917 and 1919, did not reach America until May 1920. 
Translations of them will be found in the third edition of G. A. Barton’s 
Archeology and the Bible, which was published in the autumn of 1920. 


NOTES 


Twelve public lectures have been given by the staff of the School. 
In the last six Dr. Albright treated the themes, “The Religion of the 
Canaanites,’ ‘“‘Moses and the Prophets,’’ ‘Hebrew Poetry,” and Dr. 
McCown, ‘Magic and Miracle,” “Ancient and Modern Spiritism,” 
“Prophecy and Apocalypse.” 


The Palestine Oriental Society, founded a year ago, largely through 
the energy of our staff, is contributing much to the intellectual life of 
Jerusalem. It holds several stated meetings in the year and numbers 
150 members in Palestine. The first volume of its Journal is now in the 
printer’s hands, under the editorship of Dr.. Albright, who is also a Vice- 
President of the Society. 


The preliminary report of the first campaign of the excavations of 
the British School in Palestine at Ashkelon appears in the Palestine 
Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement for January. The ceramic finds 
extend all the way from the post-Neolithic to the Roman period. The 
most interesting field of discovery is “‘a temple or other public building in 
the best Roman style, constructed entirely (columns, entablature, walls 
and all) in Greek:and Italian marble; vast in its conception and char- 
acteristic in its execution.” This structure is connected with a remark- 
able round tank, which is probably the ‘‘ Peace Pool” recorded by Antoninus 
Martyr (560-570 A. D.), and which doubtless goes back to the ancient fish 
pool of the goddess Derketo, worshipped in Ashkelon. The name of the 
ancient god of Ashkelon, Dagon, was popularly interpreted as “fish god,” 
so that the pool must be very ancient. 


The newest book on Jerusalem is the important work just published 
by Raymond Weill, La Cité de David (P. Geuthner, Paris, 1921). Captain 
Weill was engaged before the War in excavating the Ophel, the southern 
end of the eastern Hill of Jerusalem, which is now known to be the site of 
the original Jerusalem, or, as the Bible calls it, the City of David. Asa 
result of his own work, in comparison with those of his predecessors, Parker, 
Bliss, Guthe, and others, Captain Weill presents in an elaborate and 
logical way the unravelling of many problems connected with the topog- 
raphy of the most ancient part of the Holy City. 


In laying the foundations of a new Latin Church just to the south 
of the Garden of Gethsemane the architects have come upon the remains 
of a fine Byzantine church, which was destroyed by the Persians in 614. 
It was some 60 feet long and 50 wide. The floor was paved with a superb 
mosaic. At the eastern end the natural rock had been squared and left 
as the basis of the raised presbyterium or chancel. 
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THE GREAT GATE AT SEBASTE (SAMARIA). 
Excavated by the Harvard Expedition Photograph by W. F. A. 
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